MAKE-BELIEVE. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Every now and then I come across books — 
sometimes they are quite new and just published 
— which give rules for Stage-Coach and Proverbs, 
Hunt-the-Slipper and Scandal, Little Sally Waters 
and Pig-Tail, and the hundred and one games we 
have all of us played at afternoon parties, in the 
nursery, and in the schoolroom. No one really 
knows for how many generations children have 
gone on playing these games in exactly the same 
way, until now the laws which govern them are as 
unchanging as those of the Medes and Persians. 

But, delightful as they are, when I see them ex¬ 
plained so carefully in a printed book that there is 
no making any mistake, I often wonder if all of 
them taken together are worth one of the plays 
which we invented for ourselves, and which lasted, 
sometimes for but an hour, sometimes for days 
and weeks, sometimes even for years. I mean 
those beautiful “ make-believes,” when we were 
somebody else, and everything about us was some¬ 
thing else, and nothing was what it seemed. For, 
while nurse or mother or schoolmistress took us to 
be little boys and girls playing games, we were 
great kings and queens ruling the nations of the 
world,— we were brigands with long beards and big 
hats, like the robbers in the ballad, 

“Always blood a-drinkin’, 

Killin’ folks like winkin’.” 

We were Robinson Crusoes or Christopher Colum¬ 
buses, George Washingtons or Rob Roys; we were 
even, at times, saints and angels and martyrs. 

When I look back to my schooldays, I do not re¬ 
member best the games of Old Man and Bands, in 
Mulberry Lane, where the ripe fruit from the great 
trees was crushed under our feet as we ran, and 
where beyond the high gate at the end we caught 
glimpses of the world from which we were so jeal¬ 
ously shut out; but more vivid in my memory is 
the wonderful year during which I lived in a palace 
in Rome, on terms of intimacy with the Pope him¬ 
self, and with the Borgias and the Borghesis and 
the Colonnas. 

Were such battles ever fought before or since ? 
Were there ever such sumptuous wedding-feasts? 
such gay christenings? such solemn funerals ? And 
there was one of my schoolmates who would never 
have anything to do with the other girls, but dur¬ 


ing recreation hour would wander through the 
woods alone, penetrating even into the forbidden 
Poisonous Valley, opposite the “ nun’s grave¬ 
yard,” simply because she was a duchess on bad 
terms with her father and cruelly separated from 
her lover; and all the time we never dreamed of 
her greatness, but thought her silly and affected 
and putting on airs. 

Every one has lived — if not in a palace in Rome— 
at least in a castle in Spain. It has been said (and 
every boy or girl must admit, with truth) that he 
who has never been on a quest for buried treasure, 
has never been a child. And the adventures of our 
own making, how much better they were than the 
sitting in a circle and pirouetting around at a given 
signal, as in Stage-Coach ; or the crouching on the 
ground pretending to be little Sally Waters cry¬ 
ing in the sun; or the kissing in the ring? In 
these games we did as we were bidden; in our 
own we w'ere masters and creators, and there was 
their charm. But for this very reason no one can 
put all our plays into a book and teach us how to 
make-believe; we must teach ourselves. As a 
rule, too, the children who grow up into the men 
who tell make-believe stories, tell them so well 
that, as we read, w>e forget they are only make- 
believe. Is n’t Robinson Crusoe as real to you as 
Columbus ? Don’t you believe in Leatherstocking 
just as firmly as in the Sioux chiefs, or the Zunis, 
who occasionally come to Washington? And 
David Balfour, and Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
Paul Dombey, and the countless others,— where 
can you see any make-believe there, if you please? 

But there are two men — one is still living, the 
other died but yesterday—who not only made- 
believe when they were children, but in their 
grown-up years have been able to tell us all about 
the fairy-land in which they once lived ; who not 
only have invented adventures and shipwrecks, 
and savages and heroes, and hunters, and all the 
other things, but have taken us into their confi¬ 
dence, and shown us the make-believe from the 
very beginning. These tw’o men are Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Richard Jefferies; and there are no 
writers of books who should be more dear to chil¬ 
dren still busy making-believe, and to men and 
women still capable of a thrill of pleasure in re¬ 
calling the make-believes of the past. 

Mr. Stevenson, of course, has written stories as 
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real and as true as “Robinson Crusoe.” There 
is no make-believe about John Silver and David 
Balfour and Alan Breck; we know they lived as 
certainly as we know Robin Hood went shooting 
through Sherwood Forest, or Ulysses went wan¬ 
dering from shore to shore. But there is a little 
volume of poems called the “Child’s Garden of 
Verses,”—and I hope every reader of St. Nicho¬ 
las has given it space on his or her book-shelves,— 
which is nothing more than a record of the make- 
believes of the little Robert Louis Stevenson, 
when he and his cousins Willie and Henrietta, in 
the old manse and the garden by the mill-stream, 
were 

“ King and queen, 

Were hunter, soldier, tar, 

And all the thousand things that children are ”; 

a record of the days when “ in the basket on the 
lea,” he was a pirate a-steeringof his boat to Provi¬ 
dence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar; or at even¬ 
ing, when the lamp was lighted, a hunter with his 
gun, crawling 

“ Round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa-back.” 

While his parents sat by the fire he played at 
books he had read, so that, in the quiet parlor he 
saw himself surrounded by hills and woods and 
close to rivers where roaring lions came to drink. 
Have you not known the time, when to you, as to 
him, your bed was a boat, sofas were mountains, 
carpets, seas — when you marched to victory to 
the stirring sounds of a comb, or when, with chairs 
and cushions, you built ships to go sailing on the 
billows? What was in your ship’s larder? — for 
never yet did expedition set out from the nursery 
without provisions. Stevenson tells all he carried 
with him on one of his long journeys: 

“ We took a saw and several nails 
And water in the nursery pails; 

And Tom said, ‘ Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake ’; — 

Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on till tea.” 

There was not an inch of ground in the garden, 
with its yew-tree and river flowing past, which had 
not its historical associations, which had not seen 
immortal actions and valiant battles. Here one 
had to step on tiptoe, for the land was enchanted, 
and he who loitered slept, like Beauty in the woods, 
or Barbarossa in his mountain cave ; and there was 
Ali Baba’s cavern. At one side was the sea, on the 
other the sand, and a part was “Frozen Siberia,” 
where Stevenson and Robert Bruce and William 


Tell were once bound by an enchanter’s spell. 
What fine company we keep — what friends we 
meet, in our make-believes! Who, that saw the 
little boy running by the hollyhocks and through 
the gorse, could have known that he had just burst 
in twain his iron fetters and, with the great heroes 
of Scotland and Switzerland at his side, was fleeing 
from the dread giants: 

“ On we rode, the others and I, 

Over the mountains blue, and by 
The silver river, the sounding sea 
And the robber woods of Tartary. 

“ A thousand miles we galloped fast, 

And down the witches’ lane we passed, 

And rode amain, with brandished sword. 

Up to the middle, through the ford. 

“ Last we drew rein — a weary three — 

Upon the lawn, in time for tea, 

And from our steeds alighted down 
Before the gates of Babylon.” 

And none of the people round the table, you 
may be quite surd, had the least idea they were in 
that great, wicked city of the East. 

Grown-up people have to travel long and far in 
search of adventure and strange lands; but, in 
childhood, giants and enchanters and witches, 
and, better still, great heroes long since dead, 
wait for us at our front doors; in the tiniest garden 
we can see more marvels than are to be met with 
in a journey round the world; in one morning we 
can do more great deeds than a Napoleon in his 
lifetime. In his other books Stevenson is con¬ 
stantly showing, in one way or another, his love of 
adventure and daring; but his “Garden of Verse” 
is filled with that romance which comes to us all 
when we are children, but which goes forever, once 
we take our seats by the fire with our elders and 
refuse “ to play at anything.” 

I am afraid Richard Jefferies is less well known 
than Stevenson. He was not what the world calls 
a successful man, though he wrote books which 
will be read until the English language is forgot¬ 
ten. His life was a long struggle to make both 
ends meet, and his last years were still further 
darkened by ill health and cruel pain. But he for¬ 
got his troubles when he was at work. . As a boy, 
he had lived in a country which, for cultivated 
England, is wild enough. His home was a beauti¬ 
ful old farmhouse, and close by were wide, rolling 
downs — really “ups ” or hills — marked here and 
there with great Druidical stones, and remains of 
British earth-w'orks. Above all things lie loved 
this wild and lovely country, and, next to it, he 
loved his books — the story of Ulysses, ballads, the 
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adventures of travelers in strange and savage lands. 
Like the little Stevenson he was always playing 
at the books he read. One who knew him as a 
boy tells how the two favorite pastimes of his happy 
young years were, “ those of living on a desert 
island, and of waging war with the Indians.” 

As a man, he remembered with keen pleasure 
these delightful make-believes and put them all 
into a book that other little boys might enjoy them 
with him. Like Stevenson he wrote some stories 
in which there was even more make-believe, be¬ 
cause he tried to pretend there was n’t any make- 
believe at all. One of his little heroes he sends 
running over the hills, chasing the “jolly old 
wind,” which tells him all sorts of secrets, so that, 
by and by, it promises he shall “ understand all 
about the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the earth which is so beautiful.” Another he 
leads through a field of ripe wheat, and the swal¬ 
lows fly down to whisper to him, and the golden 
wheat-ears, bending low, tell him their story. 

But in his story of Bevis, though Bevis and his 
great friend Mark meet with adventure after ad¬ 
venture, discover new seas, and are lost in the 
jungle, are pursued by savages and tracked by 
tigers, you know all the time that they are only 
making-believe, and that when they declare them¬ 
selves thousands of miles from everybody, they 
are, if not within sight, at least within easy reach 
of the old farmhouse. I can not begin here to tell 
you about all their plays. But I can give you an 
idea of how they played, for the beginning and end 
of everything they did was “make-believe.” 

Listen to this: The two boys are starting out 
bright and early one morning, for a day’s amuse¬ 
ment, with their dog “ Pan.” As they went 
through a meadow toward their bathing-place, 
“ they hung about the path, picking clover-heads 
and sucking the petals, pulling them out and put¬ 
ting the lesser ends in their lips, looking at the 
white and pink bramble-flowers, noting where the 
young nuts began to show, pulling down the wood¬ 
bine, and doing everything but hasten on to their 
work 6f swimming. They stopped at the gate by 
the New Sea, over whose smooth surface slight 
breaths of mist were curling, and stood kicking 
the ground and the stones as flighty horses paw. 

“ ‘ We ought to be something,’ said Mark, 
discontentedly. 

“ ‘ Of course we ought,* said Bevis. ‘ Things 
are very stupid unless you are something.’ 

“ ‘ Lions and tigers,’ said Mark, growling and 
showing his teeth. 

“ ‘ Pooh ! ’ 

“ ‘ Shipwrecked people on an island.’ 

“ ‘ Fiddle ! They have plenty to do and are 
always happy, and we are not.’ 
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“ ‘No; very unhappy. Let’s try escaping — 
prisoners running away.’ 

“‘Hum! Hateful!’ 

“ ‘ Everything’s hateful.’ 

“‘So it is.’ 

“ ‘ This is a very stupid sea.’ 

“ ‘ There’s nothing in it.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing anywhere.’ 

“ ‘ Let’s be hermits.’ 

“ ‘ There’s always only one hermit.’ 

“‘Well, you live that side’ (pointing across), 
‘and I’ll live this.’ 

“ ‘ Hermits eat pulse and drink water.* 

“ ‘ What’s pulse ? ’ 

“ ‘ I suppose it’s barley-water.’ 

“ ‘ Horrid.’ 

‘“Awful.*” 

So long as they could not make-believe, they 
were unhappy; once they could, the world about 
them no longer seemed stupid, and there was only 
too much to do. Let me show you what a differ¬ 
ence it made this very same morning, when they 
finally decided to be savages. Remember, they 
were just about to take their daily swim. 

“ ‘ Savages,’ shouted Mark, kicking the gate to 
with a slam that startled Pan up. ‘ Savages, of 
course ! ’ 

“ ‘ Why ?’ 

“‘They swim, donk., don’t they? They ’re 
always in the water, and they have catamarans and 
ride the waves, and dance on the shore and blow 

shells-’ 

“ ‘ Trumpets ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Canoes ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ No clothes ? ’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘ All jolly ? 

“ ‘ Everything.’ 

“ ‘ Hurrah !’” 

Then they hurry to the bathing-place, on the 
way deciding they are savages of the South Sea 
sort, and, jumping into the water, they suddenly 
remember they should have a proper language. 
“ ‘ Kalabala-bhong ! ’ said Mark. 

“ ‘ Hududu-blow-flug,’ replied Bevis, taking a 
header from the top of the rail on which he had 
been sitting, and on which he just continued to 
balancehimselfa momentwithout falling backward. 
“ ‘ Umphumum ! ’ he shouted, coming up again. 
“ ‘ Thiklikah,’ and Mark disappeared. 

“ ‘ Naklikah,’ said Bevis, giving him a shove 
under as he came up to breathe.” 

Is n’t that just the way you play ? Have n’t you 
invented languages ? Have n’t you been terrible 
savages, wilder and fiercer than any Stanley ever 
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met in the heart of Africa? Have n’t you felt 
there was nothing worth doing unless you, too, 
could “ be ” something ? As I say, I have not space 
to tell you all Bevis and Mark did, or the many 
somethings they became. You must read the 
book to learn about their exploration of the Missis¬ 
sippi ; their discovery of the New Sea; their ad¬ 
ventures on the Nile and in Central Africa; their 
meeting with witches and monsters; their working 
of magic spells; their life as savages; their awful 
battle, as Caesar and Pompey, at Pharsalia, where 
they almost did succeed in killing each other; and, 
above all, their wonderful days in the island of 
New Formosa, upon whose shores they were ship¬ 
wrecked. And when they did not know just how 
to fight, or just how to get shipwrecked, what do 
you think they did? They went and consulted 


the “ Odyssey’* and “ Old Ballads,”—it was 
the “ Ballad of King Estmere ” they loved best. 
These they found full of hints for good plays, 
and, if you don’t believe it, just go and borrow 
your next play from Homer, or from any of the 
old ballad-singers. 

We have all lived in the land of make-believe; 
we have all loved it. I am not quite sure that any¬ 
thing we can do in after years can have quite the 
same importance as the mighty ‘‘ play-business” 
which held and still holds us there. And, next to 
attending to this business for ourselves, the best 
thing I know of is to follow it either with Richard 
Jefferies in his story of “ Bevis,” or with Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his “ Garden of Verses.” They 
understand it as well as we do ourselves; and, for 
this, let all honor be given to them! 



THEY HAVE COSTUMES, BUT NO PARTS. 
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